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SELF ACTING CHEESE PRESS. 

The cheese press has undergone almost as many | 
modifications as the churn and washing mabhine. | 
The several mechanical powers have been combined 
in almost every ‘shape in which human ingenuity | 
could devise, in order to procure a sufficient squeeze. 
The screw, the lever, wheel and axle, inclined plane 


Last Friday one of them was taken sick with a kind 
of staggers and a weakness inthe legs, This was fol- 
lowed by convulsions, & frothing atthe mouth. Bleed- 
ing was resorted to—brisk rubbing and a strong de- 
coction of thoroughwort was given; but without effect, 
as the next morning he was dead, and three others ta- 
|ken with the same symptoms. These were bled as 
much as they could be by cutting off their ears and 
tails, and cutting one of the bars of the roof of the 
mouth. Showering with cold water, doses of oil—lo- 
belia &c, without relief. The convulsions or spasms, 
were periodical, coming on for a time and then leaving 
thea, when the pig would gev up and walk or rather 
stagger about. The canine teeth or tusks were 
black—these were broken out, but they all died.—The 
one which died first, was opened, the brain and intes- 
tinee appeared natural, but on opening the stomach, 
black lived spots or patches, were found near the up- 
per orifice, covering a space nearly as large as the 
palm of the hand. The coats ofthe stomach in this 
place were considerably thickened. 


The stomach was full and some whey and some 
grecn boiled peas, which the pig had eaten two days 
previous, were found there undigested & in full shape 
[t appeared that the stomach had been inflamed, and 
all digestive process suspended. 





Now what was the cause and what is the remedy? 
A Farmer does'nt like to have his swine die off by the 
half dozen ata time. ‘l'hese pigs were actually worth 
i from fonr to five dollars per head, and such losses 
make serious inroads in the profits of a farm. 


eae 
DISEASE IN YOUNG TURKIES. 


While upon the subject of diseases, which sometimes 
shew themselves among the inmates of the Barnyard, 
we would mention a mortal sickness among a brood of 
young turkies that we had this Spring. We had 26 
which hatched out just after the rains of this season 





and wedge, we have seen, all put into requisition in 
order to bring about the required pressure with the | 


commenced—and of course they could not ramble a- 


greatest ease and despatch, and the most of them | Pout in the sunshine ae the sun would’nt shine and 
‘eem to be made on the principle that a great pressure the hd — si _ co ree cold. They 
. necessary to press a little curd. Now we suppose : were < en nore ein yt and kept ina re pen. 
that the pressure should be uniform and steady, and as They, however, began to droop—gape—grow sleepy 


ha . J ; : 

the whey comes ont and the curd becomes more solid | and die. 

" a ‘og ' oe sons ) 
it should still keep up sufficient pressure to continue | On examining them, we found their !ivers discolor 


force enough to cause a flow of the remaining | 
portions, and consolidate the curd to a proper hard- 
ress. 

This is effected in a very simple and neat manner 
by the Self acting Cheese Press, a representation of 
which is given above, and which is manufactured by 
some of the Shakers in different States. 

It is constructed on the principle of the knuckle or 
togle joint—a species of compound lever. The cheese 
itself is the pressing power. It is the Pressor and 
the Pressee, and of course the pressure is regulated by 
the weight. Wehave never used one, but are in- 
formed by taose who have, that they are very good for 
the purpose intended, They may be had at that wel] 


known establishment—the New-England Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston—but at what price we cannot say. 


-re— 
DISEASE AMONG PIGS. 

We saw the other day what is :ather a singular dis- 
order among swine, in this country at least. Mr Har- 
rison Morton of this town, had six young porkers, a- 
bout three or four months old, thrifty and in good con- 
dition. They had been kept in a clean stye with a 
plank floor, and withowt access to the ground. 


ed and the gall bladders enormously distended, in most 


|instances being larger than the liver itself. 


We suppose that the disease was brought on by in- 


; action--by boing kept to still, and not taking exercise 


to keep off dyspepsia. 


a RHU BARB. ~ 

This excellent plant which should have a place in 
every garden, is very easily raised, requiring nothing 
more than a rich loamy situation. It is an orchard in 
miniature, the stems of its leaves affording a substance 
which is an excellent substitute for apples, to make 
sauce or pies. 

The sauce made from it, is very wholesome and pal- 
atable, and will be a good preventive ot bowel com- 
plaints. 

It is said that by stewing it with sugar and prepar- 
ing it the same manner as for the table, it may be bot- 
tled and corked up tight and preserved till Winter. 

Indeed, we do not see why it may not be kept as 
long as apple sauce, or any of the berries that are pre- 
served in this way, without being bottled up Some 





of our good Housewives, had better try the experi- 


ment. 


be 


te 


NEW WAY TO FATTEN TURKIES, 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle tells a story of a man in 
Newyork, who shut a turkey up in a box four feet by 
two, and three feet high, and excluded light as much 
as possible. He then fed him with small pieces of 
soft brick and charcoal, and six kernels of corn per day 
and a plenty of water. Atthe end of one month he 
was killed and found to be filled with fat. 

He has since—says the writer, repeated the exper- 
iment with the same success, Now we do not know 
whether the story is all a hoax or not ; but this we do 
know, that the more quiet you can keep animals white 
fattening the better they will fatten. If kept in the 
dark their attention will be less called upon, and as 
darkness also, in some measure induces sleep, the ani- 
mal doses more and there can be no doubt, that less 
food will be necessary than when out in the open air 
roving about. 


— a 
APPLE TREE WORMS, 


The nests of these caterpillars are very flenty this 
year in orchards, and will be productive of injury, un- 
less timely measures are taken for their extermination. 
That the leaves of the tree are necessary to the per- 
fection of the fruit, no one can doubt; and experience 
shows that when the tree is stripped of the foliage by 
the worm, the apples will be of li.tle comparative value. 
On a twig, usually of the same summer’s growih, the 
moth or miller that is the parent of the caterpillar in- 
festing apple trees, deposits its eggs in regular order, 
in a mass of glutinous matter, and these eggs are 
hatched by the sun aboutthe tume that the tender 
leaves of the apple tree begin to put forth. Scarcely 
are the little insects out of the comb, than they are 
seen creeping about the branch, feeding on the young 
buads,and as they gain strength, se@king a suitable place 
at some fork of the branches for a nest. Here they 
commence spinning, and their track to the branches 
on which they successively feed may be known by a 
line of silken filaments on the upper side of the branch. 
Their nest keeps pace with their increase in size, and 
their voracity appears insatiable. While the nights 
are cool, they descend the branches to their nest, and 
collect into a dense mass; as they also do during 
rains, and it is when thus collected that their destruc- 
tion is easy. 

The earlier the effortto destroy the caterpillar is 
made, the more certain it is the precess will be effec- 
lual. After they have attained a certain state of ma- 
turity, they wander over the trees at their leisure ; 
aud when the tree on which they are hatched, is dis- 
robed, or does not suit their palates, they migrate 
without difficulty to others. It taken in season, an 
hour or two in the morning, for a few days in suc- 
cession, while the worms are in their nests, will des- 
troy the whole. A long rod is all that is required ; 
if shghtly splintered at the end so much the better, 
(some use a smal] brush at the extremity ;) this ap- 
plied to the nest and skillfully turned round a few 
times, will wind up the whole web, and with it the 
worms, which are then destroyed without d:fficulty. 
Some have recommended blowing them off and des- 
troying their nests, with a gun charged slightly with 
powder. but we have not found it as easy and effec- 
tual as winding them on a rod. Sprinkling them with 
a brush dipped in ley, or spirits of turpentine, will dgs- 
troy all that the liquid touches; but such fluids will nog 
penetrate a thick web, unless thrown with considera- 
ble fcrce, and they are besides apt to injure tender 


buds and leaves upon which they may fall. Inde-. 


pendent of the injury they occasion, there is nothing 
scarcely more disgusting than myriads of caterpillare 
creeping over the trees, eating the foliage, and ma- 
king free with every one who enters an orchard where 
they abound. Itshould be remembered also, that by 
destroying a single nest, with its inmates, we des- 
troy what might become, by the process of traneforma- 





tion to the moth state. the parents of millions of ca- 
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erpillars ; and in neighborhoods where the worms are 
destroyed wherever they appear, they become so rare 
as tooccasion little or no inconvenience whatever. 
The rule, then, among farmers should be, for each 
one to free his own orchards, and not while one is 
making laudable efforts to rid his trees of the pest, 
have his neighbor rearing a stock of caterpillars, 
which, when converted into the perfect insect, or 
moth, will, in a few hours, undo all he has with so 
much care and labor performed. 
Genesee Farmer. 


— e— 

‘Tatu Rye. Mr Chase of East Winthrop has left a 
specimen of winter Rye at our office, which is 6 feet 
and 4 inches, It was sown last August on land from 
which bushes had been cut and lightly burnt over. 

Inthe fall it was fed down by cows. The cows 
while feeding on it gave more milk than ueual for 
them during the same time while fed on other feed. 
The piece is very even and well filled, 








DBPARVIBN® - 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 





TRAINING CHILDREN. 

Although we do not wish to appear “wise above 
our fellows” on this subject, yet, we believe that a few 
practical hints may be useful notwithstanding very 
few persons will admit that their own way of manag- 
ing a family of children is not the best in the worid. 
One single end should be kept in view in all our pre- 
cepts to our children, whatever may be their condi- 
tion or situation in life, whether high or low, rich or 
poor,—and that is, to prepare them for useful members 
of society. Let all instruction that is given them 
whether in the sehool room, the domestic affairs of 
their own homes, or in the shop of the artizan, have 
this as its end, and salutary will be the effect upon 
their after lives. 





This is a subject op which a vo!ume might be _prof- 
itably written, but it is our present object only to 
‘“‘take a peep into the nursery ” to see whether there 
is not much evil originating from thence—to see 
whether mothers, when they are most unconscious of 
it, do not plant in the minds of their children the seeds 
of devastation and ruin, 


Mrs. Primble, who prides herself much on her skill 
and shrewdness in managing her half a dozen chil- 
dren, is perhaps a fit specimen of too many of the 
mothers in our country, As a sample of her course, 
we will suppose her children are playing at the door, 





was absolutely false, which is one of the worst pro- 
pensities to which children can possibly be addicted. 
[It is common with Mrs. P. to make promises to her 
children which she does not expect to perform—and 
thereby learning them to do the same. 

If she is admonished that her course with her chil- 
dren will have an influence on the'r lives when they 
become men and women, she will tell you that they 
are So young that they will not remember what is told 
them now. But this is a sad mistake. The precepts 
that are early impressed upon the minds of children, 
grow with their growth and strengthen with their 
strength. They in fact become their very life, and 
are manifested in all their actions. 

“ Just as the twig 1s bent the tree inclines.” 

Now let us inquire how many mothers are there 
who are following the example of Mrs. P., and at the 
same time believing that they are pursuing a course 
that will resultin the best good of their children— 
And when we inquire for the cause of this, we 
find itin the want of proper education of mothers. 
Those who have daughters who are becoming of mar- 
riageable age should look well to these things. Mis- 
sionaries and ministers may preach, philanthropists 
may write, but onthe young mothers of the present 
day depends the virtue and morality of the next gen- 
eration. 


P ~ —-Se— 
MONMOUTH ACADEMY. 


In another column will be found an advertisment of 
the fall tern of this Academy to which we would call 
the attention of those young men who wish to become 
qualified to teach district schools the coming winter, 
and parents who wish to send theirchildren from home 
to school. ‘This Academy is located in a very pleas- 
ant, healthy and commanding situation, and in a moral 
and virtuous community. Mr True, the preceptor has, 
and justly deserves, a high reputation asa scholar an 
experienced and able teacher and diciplinarian. His 
lectures on school keeping, will be found particularly 
valuable to those who wish toengage :n the business. 
This institution deserves to be extensively patronized, 
and we have the satisfaction of knowing that those 
who are best acquainted with its merits, are of the 
same opinion. 


——Lro— 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE MAINE FARMER. 
That portion of our time which has been devoted 
tothe interest of Agriculture through the mediom of 
this paper has passed q'tite as agreeable to our own 


5 ; t e PE ” J ; in . ° 2 e ° . 
and little Bobby, about four years old, runs against a | feelings as any portion of our life, and our associations 


post and hurts himself, and comes crying into the 
house to his mother. She tells him that the post is 
naughty to hurt her dear little boy, and that it shall be 
punished ; that when his father comes home it shal! 
be cut down, &c. &c. ; but all this don’t stop Bobby’s 
crying. She tells him that if he will hold his tongue, 
she will give him a great lump of sugar, And as he 
seizes the sugar, she says,. “don’t let the others know 
that I gave it to you—stay in the house unti! you have 
eaten it up, and if they ask you if you have had any- 
thing, tell them no, for if they find out that you have 
had sugar, every one of them will be in after a lump.” 
Now what was the instruction conveyed to the mind 
of the boy ? He was én the first place instructed to 
attribute the cause of his accident to a very wrong 
source, and to one which could not possibly have ex- 
ercised any agency in it, instead of showing him that 
it was in consequence of his own carelessness. This 
renders him selfish and conceited, and closes his mind 
against any proper reflection and future caution in 
such cases, and learns lim to attribute all his misfor- 
tunes through life to the misconduct of some one else, 
never once thinking that his own dear self can be in 
fault. In the second place, she hired him to do what 
it was his duty to do, and what he ought to have been 
made to do without reward. This strengthened his 
propensity to evil, and engendered in his mind many 
bad inclinations. In the third place, she taught him 
to be deceitful, which is an evil so common among 
mankind, and of so glaring a nature, that great care 
should.be taken to keep it from the infantile mind— 
And last, but not least, she instructed him to tel] what 








since our residence in this village have been in every 
way agreeable. One object alone has stimulated us 
throughout, and that is to be useful; and how far we 
have accomplished it, others must judge. Nothing 
would have tempted us from our situation, but a deci- 
ded conviction that we cou:drender a greater service 
to the cause of Agriculture and human happiness in 
another State. Our interest in the paper has been 
disposed of to G, A. Bexson, Esq. who is well known 
in this County and in most parts of the State as a 
gentleman of talents and literary attainments—a firm 
friend of agriculture, and one who has from the com- 
mencement taken a decided interest in this paper. 
He, with my late partner Mr Rogstns, will continue 
to publish itas heretofore. DrE.Hoimes will still 
continue to preside over the Agricultural department, 
and we feel a degree ot pleasure in congratulating 
our readers that the legal department will be in abjer 
hands than has heretofore controlled it. Although 
our connection with the paper has ceased, yet we can 
but feel a deep and abiding interest in its welfare, 
and would most cordially solicit our friends to contin- 
ue their patronage and assistance both in extending 
its circulation and contributing to its columns. Afi 
contracts made between the former proprietors and 
patrons will be most rigidly regarded on the part of 
the new publishers, so that no one will be inany way 
injured by the change of ownership. 

We cannot leave our subscribers without extend- 
ing to them our thanks for the promptness and punc- 
tuality with which they have generally met our claims 
upon them, and as we are now about to leave the 











State we would barely remind such of them as have 
not already done it. that it will be esteemed by usa 
great favor if they will as soon as possible remit to us 
the amount due to No. 26 vel. 7. 


We should not respond to the dictates of our con- 
cience should we let this occasion pass without ac- 
knowledging our obligations to those gentlemen who 
so generously assisted us in procuring the removal of 
the Farmer to this place. And tothe citizens of this 
village and town we must say, your urbanity of man- 
ners and kindness of disposition manifested towards 
us during the short period we have beena resident 
with you, inspires us with a friendly feeling which 
will not soon be forgotten. And now friends, patrons 
and correspondents, with our best bow, a cordial shake 
of the hand, with many wishes for your prosperity 
and success in life,as editor and proprietor, we bid ‘ 
you farewell, MARCIAN SEAVEY. 

Winthrop, August 3. 1839. 


—=>—- 
Original. : 
WHAT IS BEST TO FAT POULTRY? 
Mr Editor:—I have about 100 turkeys and 
hens, and am desirous of knowing what is best 
to fat them on. I have used potatoes, but corn 
is better than potatoes. Barley some say is 
better than either. As there is such a diversi- 
ty of opinion, if some of your correspondents 
can tell which is the best, and communicate it 
through your paper it will be interesting to me, 
and I think to the public, as the rearing of poul- 
try has become of late a considerable business. 
C. A. P. 
West Sidney, July 24, 1839. 
——if 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Potash and soda are the two common and a- 
bundant alkalies used in every family every day. 
The first in the form of soap, pearlash, salera- 
tus, quick lye, salt petre, &c. The other in the 
form of common salt, (muriate of seda), and 
sonietimes in other combinations. 

Lime and magnesia are called alkaline earths; 
the furmer is frequently put with ashes in leach 
tubs, where it absorbs the carbonic acid com- 
bined with the ashes or potash, & by that means 
gives it greater power ia acting on the grease 
or oily matter used for the soap. It is more ef- 
fectual than red hot horse shoes in keeping 
witches from the soap, and is more certain than 
either the new or full moon, in gratifying indus- 
trious housewives with ‘ good luck” in this 
branch of domestic economy. 

Acids and alkalies neutralize each other.— 
Consequently, if an accident occurs from vine- 
gar, sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) nitric acid, 
(aqua fortis,) muriatic acid, (spirit of salt,) or 
any other acid, apply potash, soda, ammonia, 
quick lime, magnesia, or some alkali or alkalive 
earth. 

If an accident occurs from an alkali, apply 
vinegar or a weak solution of some ofthe strong- 
er acids. 

By a knowledge of the properties and the re- 
lations ofthe two classes of substances, con- 
stantly used by house-keepers, stains on gar- 
ments can frequently be removed or prevented, 
cooking improved, and frequently life saved. 

Oxygen is the vital portion of the atmosphere 
and the agent which supports respiration, sus- 
tains combustion, produces ruston metals, chan- 
ges the juice of the apple, first into sugar, then 
alcohol, then vinegar, and finally putretaction, 
causes light and sour bread, darkens the shade 
of certam colors and destroys others, and 
produces some influence on every thing at all 
times. —Genesee Farmer. 

—_—p—. 

A coop Wire.—A good wife is one who reg- 
ulates her disposition according to the fortunes 
of her husband, who when he is depressed in 
spirits, exercised all those peculiar properties 
for which women are distinguished, endeavor- 
ing to Jessen the barthens of his melancholy, 
and prove to him that whatever may go wrong 
in the out-door world, in her he may always ex- 
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pect sympathy and support. A good wife is one 
who upon all occasions is willing to share the 
destiny of her husband provided that husband 
has not forfeited every claim to her respect and 
affections, by the brutality or unmanliness of 
his conduct. She must bend over him in pa- 
ient attention, in his hour of sickness; wipe 
the feverish drops from his brow, and smooth 
the pillow of his anguished moments.— She must 
repel the most remote reproaches of his charac- 
ter, watch carefully over his worldly goods, and 
preserve from waste and spendthrift all that he 
hoards up with patience and toil.—She must as 
far as in her lives, meet him with kind feelings 
and outstretched arms from his daily vocation; 
be equally guarded of her person as if the sa- 
cred knot had not been tied; treat with becom- 
ing reserve the insidious familiarity of the licen- 
tious and the depraved and ever act in the com- 
pany of others with the fondness of a wife, yet 
with the dignity of a high-souled woman. 

The preservation of her husband’s affections, 
must be a matter of paramount importance to 
the enlargement of his fortune. She must walk 
in such a way before the world that calumny 
may never reach her, for in the preservation of 
an unsnilied name, she not only contributes to 
the happiness, but the honor of her husband. 
{f her disposition is naturally violent, it should 
be all turned into the channel of affection, and 
above all, she sh@uld never give way to momen- 
tary anger nor be’Warped in her opinions as to 


| packets and merchant vessels the mere super 


What is the reason that the common law will | 
not excuse the carrier unless he show the act of 
God, or the enemies of the republic, or the mis- 
‘conduct ot the owner ? ‘‘ This,’’ says Lord 
| Holt, in Coggs vs Bernard, 2d Lord Raymond’s 
Reports 918, ‘is a politic establishment, con- 
trived by the policy of the law, for the safety of 
all persons, the necessity of whose affairs re- 
quires them to trust these sort of persons (com- 
mon carriers) that they may be safe in their ways 
of dealing, for else these carriers might have 
an opportunity of undoing all persons that had 
any dealings with them, by combining with 
thieves, &c. and yet doing it in such a clandes- 
tine marner as would not be possible to be dis- 
covered,” 

Cowen Justice, in Cole against Goodwin, ci- 
ted above, says, at page 280, ‘ I have said that 
relaxing the common Law rigor, opens the high 
road to fraud, periury, theft and robbery. It 
does more. Looking to the present ordinary, 
not to say universal means of travel and trans- 
portation by coaches, railroads, steamboats, 





addition of negligence in respect to the safety 
of passengers, and property would constitute a 
most fearful item. There isno principle in the 
law better settled, thanthat whatever hasan ob- 
vious tendency to encourage guilty negligence, 
fraud, or crime, is contrary to public policy.— 
Such, in the very nature of things, is the con- 
sequence of allowing the common carrier to 





the fidelity and honor of her husband, by the| 
representation of another. ‘These are what we | 
should deem some of the qualifications of a| 
good wife. 

—=f_- 

The Picayune says, that a gentleman was| 
sprawled out upon the pavement by a big negro 
who had fallen upon his back from a third story | 
window, The what, the why, and the wherefore, | 
were wholly inexplicable but neither party were 
injured; and, asthey regained their legs, Cuffy 
apologized thus : 

‘* | hopes you'll excuse dis child dis time ; I’se 
not in de habit ob it, L’sure you I isn’t. De 
tuck is, | was fas asleep, and dreamin dat a big 
skeeter was a bitin me. I went to fetch him a_| 
sudden wipe, ardloss my balance, and down I 
cum. Dat’s de way my fall rose.” 











E ROAD. 

It will perhaps be doing the travelling public 
a service by referring them to two decisions of 
the Supreme Court of this State, to wit : Hol- 
lister vs Nawlen, 19 Wendell’s Reports 234 and 
Cole vs Goodwin, ibid 251, both decided at the 
May term, 1838 ; in which it is expressly de-| 
cided that stage coach, railroad and steamboat | 
proprietors are common carriers, and are, like all | 
other common carriers, answerable for the bag-| 
gage of passengers ; that they are regarded as 
tusurers, and must answer for any loss not oc- 
casioned by the act of God, or the public enemies. 
That the fact that the owner is present, or sends 
his servant to look after the property, does not 
alter the case. ‘That common carriers cannot 
restrict there common law liability, by a gener- 
ai notice like that which I have taken above as 
tie text of this article—that a notice, ‘* Aur 
BAGGAGE AT THE RISK OF THE OWNER,” ven if 
brovght home to the knowledge of a passenger ina 
stage coach, who lost his trunk, was no protec- 
tion to the proprietors of the coach in an action 
against them for théloss of the trunk. That 
common carriers are bound to deliver to each 
passenger at the end of his journey his trunk or 
baggage. Thatthe whole duty in this respect 
rests upon the carriers. Thatthe exercise of 
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ordinary care in marking the baggage, entering 
it upon a way bill, and delivering a check ticket 
to the owner renders easy its discharge. That 
the passenger is not required to expose his per- 
son in a crowd, or endanger his safety in the 
attempt to designate or claim his property. 





throw off, or in any way restrict his legal lia- 
bility. The traveller and Bailor is under a sort 
of moral duress a necessity of employing the 
common carrier under those legal arrangements 
which allow any number of persons to assume 
that character, and thus discourage and super- 
sede the provision for other modes of convey- 
ance. My conclusion is, that he shall not be 
allowed, in any form, to higgle with bis custom- 
er, and extort one exception and another nol e- 
ven by express promise, or special acceptance, any 
more than by notice. Heshall not be privileg- 
ed to make himself a common carrier for his own 
benefit, and a mandatory, or less to nis employ- 
er. He is a public servant with certain duties 





Mr. E, Foote, of Brooklyn, Ohio, gives the following, 
as a recipe to cure pork hams: 

7 Ibs. salt ; 3 ozs. saltpetre ; G red pepper; 4 gal- 
jons water. 

Make a pickle according to these proportions, suffi- 
cient to cover your hams well by putting the salt, 
saltpetre and peppers into the water, cold from the 
well or spring, and stirring it well till the salt is 
nearly dissolved. Pack your hams in a barrel or other 
vessel, and pour your pickle on them, stirring it well 
at the same time, that the undissolved salt may be all 
poured to your hams. Be careful that they be all | 
covered with the pickle, and kept so for six weeks; 
then take them out and wash or rinse them off in 
clean cold water, hang them up and Jet them drain for 
a day or two, them smoke them with sugarmaple or 
hickory chips or wood green from the tree, which 
makes the sweetest and purest smoke of any kind of 
wood J am acquainted with, and makes it entirely 
unnecessary to put sugar and molasses in the pickle, 
as i used to do, 

My method of smoking is, if in moderate fall or 
winter weather, to make one smoke in twenty-four 
hours—if in severe winter weather, two. The ob- 
ject to be aimed at in regulating the smoke, is, first to 
make as little fire as you can, and make a good strong 
sinoke—second, to Jet your hams get thoroughly coo!- 
ed through after each smoke, before another is made. 
Every farmer who uses an axe, knows how rapidly a 
cold frosty axe collects pyroligneous acid, or essence 
of smoke. While hams are cold, they collect it as 
rapidly, and as they become warm it dries into them. 
Ifyou increase the heat soasto make them drip the 
fat, you lessen the weight of your hams and injure 
their flavor. With regard tothe credit of my hams 
in market, I will only say that gentlemen in Cleve- 
land, who have used hams of my curing, pronounce 
them equal to any they have ever seen, and they com- 
mand the highest price in market. 

American Silk Grower. 
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Bottled Gooseberries. A correspondent says, “A 
bottie of green gooseberries was closely corked, laid 
away in tue cellar in 1829, and forgotten for a period 
of nearly three years. On exanining them they 
proved to be in fine preservation, and mace a most 
excellent pie. " 

Substitute for Champaigne Wine. Avery excellent 
substitute fur Champaigne wine 1s said to be made 
from the juice of unripe goosebderries with a (large) 
quantity vt sugar, sufhcient to render itsweet. 

To deslroy Mice. ‘lake one ounce of Nux Vomica, 
bruise it in a mortar, pour on to it a quart of boiling 
water and let :t stanu from six to twelve hours, theu 
pour into it a quart of wheat and Jet it stand again 
from six to tweive hours, by which ume the wheat 
will have swelled and absorved nearly all the water; 
it may then be spread on the tloor tu drain and dry. 
If a larger quanuty is required, (ubserving the same 
proportion,) it may be increased to any extent desired. 
‘his wheat may then be scattered over the field, and 
put in the way of mice, and in the woods if any harbor 
there, 

Receipt to cure Warts. Take the inner zind of a 
lemon steep it four-and-twenty hou.s in distilled vine- 
gar, and apply itto the warts. It must not be left on 
the part abuve three hous at a time, and is to be ap- 
plied atresh every day. Or divide a red onion, and 
rub the warts weil with it, or annoint them with the 
milky juice of the herb mercury several times, and 
they will gradually waste away, ' 

To make Strong or Bookbinders’? Paste. Mix 
wheaten flour first in cold water, then boil it ull it be 
of a glutinous consistence ; this makes common paste. 
When you wish it to be of a stronger nature, mx @ 
fourth, fifth or sixth of the weight of the flour, of 
powdered alum; and where it is wanted of a stl 
more tenacious quality, add a little powdered resin, 

Slabbering of Horses. lt was stated vy a writer 
for a western paper, that sulphur will relieve the slab- 
bering of horses, occasioned by eating the Euphorbia 
or Spotted Spurge, “ My method,” says the writer, 
“is to give a tea-spoonful of the flour of sulpher with 
a little salt. 

Sting of the Bee. Wt may not be generally known 
that common whiting proves an effectual remedy 
against the effects of the sting ofa bee or wasp. ‘The 
whiting is to be moistened with cold water, and Immc- 
diately applied. It maybe washed off ina few min- 
utes, when neither pain nor swelling will ensue. 

For Rheumatic Pains or Lumbago. Dissolve as 
much salt in water as will swim an egg, rub it with 
your hand on the part affected before a tire. for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, just before going to bed. It is 
uncommonly effective. 

T'o cure a Dysentery. Boil a pint of milk, which 
thicken with an egg—add one large spoontul of salt, 
and the same quantity of alspice, We are assured 
that by a proper application of this simple remedy tor 
a few days successively, the most obstinate dysentery 
may be cured.—Exveter News Letter. 

Rest preparation of Black Lead for cleansing stoves, 
Se. Mix powder of black lead with a litte common 
gin, or the dregs of red port wine, and lay it on the 
stove with a piece of linen rag; then with a clean, 
dry and close, but not too hard brush, dipped in cried 
black lead powder, rub it till of a beautiful brightness. 
This will be found to produce a much finer and richer 
black varnish on the cast iron than either boiling the 


| black lead with smal! beer and soap, or mixing it with 


white of egg, &c. which are the methods’commonly 
practiced. 

Salem Fancy Cake. Take 3 pint bowls of sifted 
flour, 1 ditto of sugar half a pound of the very best 
butter, 5 eggs, 2 nutmegs, a piece of lard of tue size 
of a hen’s egg, a tea-spoonful of saleratus,—roll the 
whole out like short gingerbread. It will of course 
want but a little baking. 

Preserved Pippins for daily «se. Take a dozen fair, 
common sized apples, their weight in sugar (or molas- 
ses,) with just water enough to dissolve it, which sim- 
mera short time—then put the apples in and boil them 
a few minutes till tender, grate a little nutmeg over 
them. They afford a simple and nutritious preserve ; 
but must be prepared every week, as they will not 
keep long. 

Sweet Apple Pudding. ‘Take 1 pint of scalded milk, 
half a pint of Indian meal, atea spoonful of salt, and 
6 sweet apples cut into small pieces—should de baked 
not less than three hours—the apples will afford an 
exceedingly rich jelly. This is truly one of the most 
luxurious, yet simpie, Yankee puddings made. 


Tt is a fact, to which physicians bear a uniform tes- 
timony that bread should never be taken into the 
stomach till it has been, at least, twelve hours from 
the oven. And those families who study their health, 
take their bread one day ahead, regarding it as unfit 
for use til] 24 hours old. 
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“AGRICULTURAL. 


Original. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS, 

Messrs. Editors:—Having recently travelled 
through a part of the Counties of Somerset, 
Kennebec and Oxford. 1 was pleased to no- 
tice the improvement made by Farmers gener- 
ally, and some in particular, are well worthy of 
commendation. Amongst the improvements 
which come under my observation, was thats of 
spreading their manure and ploughing itin. A 
very few years since, scarce a Farmer would 
listen to the idea of ploughing in manure, espec- 
ially for a crop of corn, then they must put it in- 
to the hill ; but now, very little if any, isso used 
by good farmers ; and perhaps more, except on 
land where there has been a good dressing us- 
ed for some other crop. I also found that many 
of them had come to the very first conclusion, 
that they had heretofore, tilled too much land, 
or in other words, they had tried to do it. But 
now they have found out, (some by their own 
experience, but more by the reading of Agri- 
cultural publications) that one acre of land well 
tilled, is more actual income, than three acres, 
which is but partially so. 

If farmers could but be made to believe, that 
generally they want but a small farm, and have 
that cultivated well, we should soon see by their 
thrift and prosperity, that farming is not only a 
pleasant, but also a profitable employment. 

1 was also very much pleased to observe, that 
very many farmers had laid by, or destroyed 
their old fashioned wooden chip plough, and sub- 
stituted that ofeast iron, though I am sorry to 
say, thatsome of them have not gained much by 
the exchange, as they did not purchase those of 
the best pattern and workmanship owing in some 
instances, to the high prices asked for Messrs 
Ruggles, Nourse & Masons, or Prouty & Mears 
ploughs. Whether those gentlemen can afford 
to make and sell their ploughs, for a less price 
than they now ask, Iam unable to determine, 
but of this I am confident, that were they offer- 
ed at a less price, the sules would be much _in- 
creased. But of this I am also certain, we had 
better pay double the price they now demand, 
than to have one of an inferior kind given us 
—but few farmers realise how much they save 
by having and using good tools, or how much 
they Loose by using poor ones—I am fully per- 
suaded that the difference between a good and 
a poor plough is at least one third of the labor 
of both man and beast, besides having the work 
much better done, to say nothing of the extra 
crop we ay raise, by having the land well 
ploughed—but ploughs Were not the only im- 
provement I noticed I observed that they had 
procured better manure forks, shovels, hoes and 
hay forks, and all with whom I conversed, were 
highly pleased with the exchange—I must also 
be permitted in this place, to observe, that some 





farmers have adopted the use of the cuLtiva-| 


ror, a tool which no one who has once used it, 
would be willing to do without, I consider it one 
of the best instruments of husbandry. 
The‘tlorse Rake I also found was coming in- 
to general favor, and every farmer, who has us- 
ec one, with which I conversed, stated that it 
saved them the labor of at least one whole hand 
duiiog haying, which cannot be less than twen- 
ty-five dollars peor mi nth, board included. But 


{icse Lmprovemenis vere notall, there is a great 
diverence i) the avnner of farmers in doing 
their we soy, (cea ‘hree or four years since, 
byeie op better, but in many in-! 


stances horses are substituted for oxen, and I 
find by close observation and inquiry, that there 
is not more than two thirds of the oxen kept in 
the places I passed through, than there were 
three years ago. Whether our farmers will 
find it profitable in the end, allthings taken in- 
to consideration, to keep and use horses in the 
room of oxen, remains to be tested by experi- 
ence. I am, however, inclined to the opinion, 
that in most cases, they will find upon a fair trial 
that the latter will be the most advantageous.— 
It was also very gratifying to me, to see such 
great improvements made in their stock of all 
kinds, especially cows and swine, of the former, 
Mr Ebenezer Hobbs of Norway,county of Ox- 
ford, bears away the palm, he has a cow from 
which was made in one week seventeen pounds 
and fwo ounces of butter, and no one will ques- 
tion its being of the first quality, when they are 
told that it was made by his wife, than whom no 
farmer’s lady makes better butter. How much 
more profitable is a cow of this description, than 
very many which are kept by farmers, who 
profess to have a dairy. But Mr Hobbs does 
not possess the only valuable cow in Norway, 
there are many others, although perhaps none 
which is quite so valuable as this one. 

But while I read much to gratify the eye and 
make glad the heart, inthe way of agricultural 
improvements,still there is much of the old leav- 
en which remains, and which I would most earn- 
estly urge all good farmers to endeavor to erad- 
icatc. 

Let every farmer who procures a good tool, 
show it to his neighbors and strive to impress 
them with its utility and usefulness—show to 
them how much more, and how much better he 
can do his work with it, than those clumsy and 
ill shaped things he used to have. Exhort them 
to purchase and try for themselves, Also in the 
manner of tilling the ground, endeavor to make 
them understand, that it is for their interest to 
till well, try to have them experiment a little up- 
on this point, by doing this, you are performing 
a good work, and one for which your neighbor 
will ultimately thank you. For what has a more 
pleasant effect upon the feelings, than to visit a 
town, where every farm is in complete order, & 
under a good state of cultivation. 

A. B. 


July 23 1839, 


Original. 
WITCH GRASS, &c. 

Mr. Holmes :—I1 have read several commu- 
nications in the ‘‘Maine Farmer,” detailing 
different methods of destroying witch grass, 
(a most excellent grass by the way, but troub- 
lesome in tillage ) My way I consider better 
than any of them, for reasons that will readily 
suggest themselves to every farmer who wishes 
|to secure good pay for the labor and pains he 
imay be at in subduing noxious weeds or troub- 
'lesome grasses by a valuable crop the same sea- 
son: an object never to be disregarded when 
it can be obtained. Ido not suppose my way 
unknown to very many of our observing farmers 
although I have never seen it in practice or 
(heard it recommended by any of them. But 
old or new, known or not, if you think it better 
than covering with boards, or ploughing with 
/hogs, vou are at liberty to give it to your read- 
ers, 

Unless the land is already sufficiently rich to 
produce large tops, (and it generally is when 
witch grass will flourish well,) spread well with 
mauure, plough, harrow, and drill it—drills two 
and a half feet apart—plant with potatoes, drop 
them say fifieen inches apart, hoe them well, as 
soon as up, and as often afterwards as is neces- 
sary to keep the grass down till the buds appear, 
always taking care to use the cultivator and 
thereby saving two thirds of the labor in hoeing. 
Dig your potatoes as late in Autumn as you may 
and secure the crop from frost. The next 











‘spring you may possibly discover a few witch 


grass roots alive, if so, go over the same pro- 


cess again and if the work be thoroughly done 
I will warrant there shall not enough of witch 
grass roots survive on an acre to make a hat- 
band. I have tried the experiment several 
times on small pieces of ground and always 
with complete success. 

I presume the shading by the potato tops is 
the killing cause, but whatever it may be, the 
result is certain, and that is what we want. 

The above is out of season and I will add 
what is also out of season, but I presume well 
known to your Publishers that 1 am indebted 
for the ‘‘Farmer,’’ a sin that ought immediately 
to be repented of and also that I do not know 
how much, which is a great folly at least. Now 
Sir will you be so good as to have my account 
stated and send to me somehow and | will en- 
deavor to make early atonement for past negli- 

ence; andif there are any other such sinners, 
f invite them all to join me in this work of re- 
pentance and amendment. A paper so valuable 
as the Maine Farmer, should be rendered still 
more so by being promptly paid for. 


Yours, Sam’t Moopy. 
Lisbon, July 24, 1839. 
=f 
Original. 


“HILLING CORN AND POTATOES.” 

Messrs. Editors :—In the last Maine Cultiva- 
tor I find that its Editor comes out strongly in 
favor of ‘‘ the old system of hilling potatoes,” 
and seems to be very tauch in favor of the old 
system of hilling corn. 

Now friend Drew, notwithstanding I have de- 
rived much valuable information from your 
writings on agriculture, 1 do most truly dissent 
from you in this case. Iam fully convinced, 
after a fair trial of the subject, that the old sys- 
tem of hilling up potatoes is a bad one. IL can 
get more potatoes by not hilling than by follow- 
ing the old system of hilling—{f mean by re- 
ducing the old fashioned hill about three-filths. 

I agree with you that ‘‘ nature, as wise as 
she is, needs assistance from the wisdom of the 
Lord of creation—the human mind.’”? You say 
that ‘‘ nature if left to herself, would never hoe 
potatoes.”’ Most surely not, but she would do 
as much towards hoeing as she would digging 
them, or as much as she would in shelling corn 
from the cob and planting it proporiionably over 
our tillage land, or doing a thousand other 
things that she in her wisdom has left for the 
‘* diggers of the sod ”’ to do, 

That potatoes not hilled shade the ground 
more than those that are hilled is against you, 
for potatoes do better in a cold season than 10 a 
hot one, and if the tops shade the ground, so 
much the better, 

As for potatoes growing out of the ground, I 
find more growing in this way when tuey are 





hilled up a good deal, than when hilled up but 
litthe—when hilled very much in the shape of a 
ismall hay cock, the washing of heavy rains will 
be much more injurious ty them thaa when lil- 
led but little. 

Corn, you say, ‘not hilled, is very apt to 
blow down and lodge.” 

Now, sir, shall i have my say? Then I 
that corn that is hilled up much is very ,apt to 
blow down and break, more so than when hilled 
but little. 

As for corn that is hilled up being less liable 
to sufler injury from the effect of ligh winds, 1 
think is against you as well as against reason. 

You put three to four inches of earth around 
corn every fortnight alter it is fairly up, and to 
every addition of earth the corn will put out 
uew roots near the surface, and these acting in 
a two fold capacity, viz., one to draw nourish- 
ment for the stock, and the other to support it. 

Now it appears obvious that when halia doz- 
en new sets of short roots are drawn out by as 
many hillings, that they cannot auswer the end 
that nature intended so well as one set that had 
been permitted to giow the whole season, and 
obtain sufficient strength, as weil as to attain 


say 





their requisite length (one or two feet) which is 
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necessary to uphold the stock. 

Again, do we not get a very good crop of 
corn from ‘‘burnt ground,” where the corn is 
hoed all that it is hoed by nature herself, that is, 
so far as hilling is concerned? — 

If nature requires mole-hills to be made 
around our corn to prevent the wind from break- 
ing it down, I should think that in the Southern 
States, where corn grows from 12 to 18 feet 
high, it would require mountains to be made 
round their corn to secure it against winds that 
pass over that region. 

But instead of mountains being made, they 
do not hill their corn so much as our fathers 
were wont to do their’s; _ still their tall corn 
does not break down with a less strong wind 


than ours would. In haste, 
E. G. B. 


July 22, 1839. 


—p—— 
CALCULATION---MANAGEMENT. 


On passing by a hay field the other day we 
stopped to see the calculation of a couple of 
hired men who, with the aid of a boy, were at- 
tempting to load a cart with hay. They drove 
the cart midway between the two winrows 
which were more than twenty feet apart. One 
man was mounted on the cart, one used a pitch- 
fork. This man was obliged to carry every 
forkful not less than eight feet to reach the cart, 
and when he had pitched a while on one side he 
was obliged to move round to the other for the 
hay of the other winrow. These movements 
gave opportunity to the man on the cart to stand 
still one half his time and more. But to bal- 
ance this, the boy who was raking after the 
cart had twice as much labor before himas he 
could perform, for the cart was so distant from 
each winrow that the scatterings were strown 
nearly over the whole ground, 

The boy fell in the rear, and the farther the 
team advanced the more hopeless was the case 
of the boy, for he was getting farther off from 
ithe place of deposite for his scatterings. We 
could but inquire of the men why they did not 
drive close by one winrow—then close by the 
other; in which case they would make but lit- 
tle scattering for the boy and would leave the 
man on the load no leisure to look up and see 
how high the sun was. 

The pitchfork man asked us with a smile if 
we thought we could pitch better. We took the 
fork from his yielding hand—hawed the team 
close to the winrow,—tossed on the hay in small 
forksful, ** many and not far between,” so as 
to allow the man on the load no leisure to be 
calling on the boy behind ‘‘to spring to.”— 
When this winrow wag finished we turned about 
and drove close to the next—beginning to pitch 


from the head of the callle, and going back each 


tune so as to meet the boy at the tail of the cart 
with his scatterings, instead of keeping him con- 
stantly at a distance from the cart. We thus 
inet him every time before we started the team. 

Before we had finished loading the owner 
came into the field and he was so well pleased 
with our management he said we might put 
down his name for our paper for one year, tho’ 


he already took four papers, and more by half! 


than he could read.— Boston Cultivator. 


— —-—- — 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS---NO. 4, 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


ad. Harris:—Furnishing the seventy thou- 
sand American schools with well qualified 
teachers, is perhaps, the most important and 
the most difficult subject connected with the in- 
tellectual and moral character, and of course 
with the lioerty of our Republic. As long as 
talents, like every other article of commerce, 
will find the best market, men of high intellec- 
tual and moral attainments cannot be retained 
410 schools at twenty-five dollars a month, while 
other professions offer four times the salary, 
with one hal’ the lebor and drudgery, and twice 
the respectah ‘ty. Nomatter how many Teach- 








er’s Seminaries are established or how richly 
endowed, and how great the number or the 
qualifications of teachers they can never be re- 
tained in common schools, until they are paid 
and until the profession of teaching stand as 
high in public estimation, as that of law, medi- 
cine or divinity. 

It must also be recollected on this subject, 
like every other, in a system of National Edu- 
cation, that more than three fourths of the sub- 
jects of education are to be farmers and farmers’ 
wives. Consequently, that system which is best 
fitted to promote the farming interests, is best 
fitted for the interest of our Republic. In view 
of that fact, no one can doubt but a practical and 
scientific farmer may be better qualified to edu- 
cate farmers, than the mere scholar, howevor 
highly accomplished. This opinion is entirely 
corroborated by facts, as many farmers whom I 
have known to pursue teaching as a winter 
profession, for a course of years, have made far 
better teachers than are ever found in students 
of a college, or in medical, law, or divinity stu- 
dents, who use teaching as a kind of cats-paw 
profession to aid them into another, which of- 
fers larger emolument and higher respectability. 
While our schools are furnished from the stu- 
dents mentioned, it is evident that they mnst 
suffer all the embarassments, losses and other 
evils which cannot fail to arise from inexperi- 
enced laborers; and not inexperience merely, 
but those making no calculations, and taking no 
means, to acquire either experience or skill. 

Let young farmers adopt teaching as their 


profession during the winter, for a course of 


years, and these two hitherto insurmountable 
obstacles, the want of salaries and experience, 
will in a measure, at least, be removed. ‘The 
farmer could afford to teach in his own district, 
at thirty dollars a month, for four months in a 
year, better than one who depended entirely 
upon teaching for the support of a family, could 
for fifty dollars. As with the aid of a laborer 
whom he might hire for ten dollars a month, or 
perhaps by the assistance of his sons without 
hired labor, he might attend to ali the winter 
business of his farm, in addition to his services 
in the school. 

It is evident that a young farmer, who at six- 
teen or cighteen years of age, should commence 
shaping his course for the business of teaching 
as a pyofessson, though it might be but for the 
winter, would act under very different motives, 
and consequently make greater and higher ef- 
forts, than a kind of interloper, who had escaped 
from another profession, just long enough, and 
devoting just hours enough to secure a few dol- 
lars to help him on to his more respectable call- 
ing. The former would be upon the alert to 
learn the best modes of teaching, to ascertain 
what were the best\books, and to become truly 
intelligent and skillful in his adopted profession; 
while the latter would meet, they always do 
meet, any proposals for school improvements, 
with, ‘Ihave net time to attend lo them;’ asl 
must keep along with nty class in college, or I 
with to be admitted to the bar next court, or 
next year, or to a license for preaching or prac- 
ticing medicine. 

To my mind it is evident, that a practical 
farmer, who has also the science and the expe- 
rience for teaching, may be better qualified for 
educating farmers, than any person who makes 
teaching exclusively his profession. By connect- 
ing his pursuits of science and reading in winter, 
with his farming operations in summer, he would 
not only make education more practical, bat 
farming more scientific, consequently both pro- 
fessions would be benefitted. His illustrations 
and experiments in geology, botany entomology, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, geometry &c. 
made for the benefit of his pupils in his school, 
could be applied, during the succeeding sum- 
mer, both by teacher and pupil upon the farms 

Experience fully proves that summer school. 
which are composed principally of girls and 








small boys, are most prosperous under the charge 
of ladies, as are schools of small children at 
any season. If a farmer should have charge 
of a school in his own district for a course of 
years during the winter, his sister, or as the 
case might be, his daughter, might have this 
same school during the summer, when he would 
still have a kind of double interest in its suc- 
cess, 

It must be evident from these views, that the 
plan here proposed for supplying school teachers, 
would have at least these advantages over that 
now pursued, viz: it would be economical, it 
would give schools the advantage of practice 
with theory. It must also confer apon children 
two advantages which would be lost, if teaching 
was exclusively a profession, viz: the advantage 
of experimental knowledge with theory, and to 
all young chilaren, and to girls advanced in ed- 
ucation, the advantage of ladies for their teach- 
ers. 

In connection with the system here presented, 
‘eircuil schools,’ to be held weekly or semi- 
monthly, and attended by teachers and lectur- 
ers who were familiar with the sciences, and 
supplied with apparatus and specimens for illus- 
trating them, would be highly important espec 
ially in aiding young gentlemen and ladies in 
qualifying themselves for teaching. Much might 
be said on the enconomy and power embraced 
in a system of itineracy, whether connected with 
religion or education, but the present occasion 
does not permit it. 

I can only add that, I am 

Respectfully and always yours, 
J. HOLBROOK. 
—_——— 

Weights instead of Measnres.—It is a matter 
of just surprise, when we reflect un the force of 
habit under which the practice is continued o ¢ 
buying and selling by measure, a great number 
of articles which may be with much more accu- 
racy and justice, measured by weight, if we may 
say so. Why should not corn and oats, and all 
vegetables, and fish and fowl be sold by weight 
as well as wheat and meal and meat? That is 
a standard to which no honest man can object, 
for it is one that will render infallible justice to 
buyer and seller—to producer and consumer. 

In France they order matters differently— 
There they sell every thing, even fire-wood, by 
weight. What can be more variable and uncer- 
tain, as a standard of intrinsic value, than the 
measure of some vegetables, and the number of 
others? A peck of potatoes or peas, sometimes 
wellandatjother times not well heaped? So 
much for a certain number of cabbages, some- 
times well loafed, sometimes not loafed at all? 
Whereas if thrown into the scale, no dispute 
could arise. The buyer would know what he 
got for his dust, and the seller that he had got 
the worth of his labor. Fish and fowl, pigs 
and poultry, all ought to be sold by weight. All 
dealings should be ‘‘ on the square.”’ Here’s 
one, and there’s the other. 

As to grain it would be useful, because it 
would lead the farmer to improve the quality of 
his corn, oats, rye, &c. And in all cases the 
high standard is the best standard for the far- 
mer, inthe end. In New York the standard 
for oats, is forty pounds. We should either 
abolish weights and measures altogether, or 
make them as subservient to the purposes of ex- 
act justice and fair dealing, as possible. To 
measure a great variety of the things bought 
and sold, is a way of coming at their nutritious 
matter, and real value, almost as vague a3 was 
the answer of the Yankee witness in the case 
of a man who knocked another down with a 
stone. On being pushed by the prosecutor to 
say how big was the stone, at last answered 
that it was ‘‘ as large asa piece of chalk.”’ Soa 
peck of large turnips or a young goose is 
about as heavy asastone. There is inthe af- 
fairs of life, room for many improvements, be- 
sides the much harped upon ‘‘Inlernal Improve- 
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ments,’’ though with most of usthere is ample 
room for that too. Whose business is it to or- 
der certain things to be weighed instead o 
measured? The Legislature’s or the Council’s? 
We would turn to the Constitution for informa- 
(ion, as we profess to be very strict construc- 
tionists; but ‘tis said that, like an old coat 
which has been much patched, no body can tell 
what the constitution is since Chancellor Kilty’s 
death! It wears out and renews itself, as the 
Doctors say we all do, so that no part of the 
mortal man of seven years ago, remains in the 
body of the manto-day. Thus, suggesting the 
impious notion, that the altogether new man, 
being in no part of him identical with the man 
that was, he should be allowed alter a lapse of 
seven years, to plead limitation to his crimes as 
well as his debts. In one particular we appre- 
hend there is a strong resemblance between new 
and old constitutions—That in most cases it is 
u change without an amendment—and thet like 
light grain and hollow-hearted vegetables, tho’ 
fairto the eye, if put in the scales, would be 
found wanting! Whether man or beast, fish or 
fowl, let every thing be tested by the most eract 
practicable standard.—Am. Farmer. 





SUMMARY. | 





The Boston Times has recent 





ly made some astoun- 
cing disciosures of the conduct of the Lowell Factory 
girls, which if true ought to be circulated to every part 
o! the country, as beacons to those who have a mind 
to seek employment in those factories. If one eighth 
part of what they say be true, and we have not yet 
seen it contradicted every respectable girl in the coun- 
try should shun them as she would the loathsome 
brothel. 

If there should be no refutation of these disclosures 


; 


| Low, of Bucksport, fell a distance of about 40 feet, 
from one of the yards of that vessel, while lying at 
Harpswell on Tuesday Jast,and was injured so seri- 
ously—breaking a leg apd dislocating one of his 
wrists—that his life is Jeapulnea of.— Argus. 


| We understand that the Grand Jury of Aroostook 
County, at the late term of the District Court, indic- 
ted the boom at Fort Fairfield, as a nuisance, and 
‘found bills against Messrs McIntire and Jarvis for 
| erecting it / 





i 
' 


Military. At an election inthe Regiment of Ar- 
‘tillery, Ist Brigade, 2d Division, held at Readfield, on 


' 


the 19th ult., the following officers were chosen, viz: 
|}—John Fairbanks, of Winthrop, Lt. Colonel, vice W. 
| P. Currier, resigned. Benj. H. Kimba!l, of Monmouth, 
| Major, vice John Fairbanks promoted. 

| The number of letters brought by the Great Wes- 
tern was 9230, These at 25 cents each, would pay 
‘to the proprietors of the boat $2,307 50. This on the 
presumption that all the letters were single, whereas 
doubtless very many of them were double or treble. 
On all such letters the charge is in proportion to the 
/number of pieces. 


| Remarkable effects of Lightning. A school at Well- 
| fleet, on Cape Cod, was struck by lightning on Thurs- 
day week, and al! the scholars, 40in number, knocked 


down. Only one or two were slightly scorched in the 


eyebrows or on the feet; the teacher's feet were be-| 


numbed. ‘The fluid came down the stove pipe, and 
| went out by the door-posts and windows, 

| Slave Whipped to death. Alexander McGahey, 
‘the owner of a plantation at Yazoo, Miss., and Lewis 
|G. Roos, his overseer, have been held to bail, the lat- 
‘ter in $2,000 as principal, and the former in $10,000 
as accessary, to the murder of one of McGahey’s 
) slaves, who was whipped to death by Ross. 


| An Old Soldier. 


It is said that Gen. M’Leod, the 








| 
| 





feet within the last 48 hours; it is now as high as j 


has been at any time this seagon. Our wharf is liter. 
ally jammed with boats. 


A destructive fire took place at Farmville, Va., on 
the 9th. Eight buildings were destroyed, including 
stores, warehouses, shops, etc., the Farmville Jour. 
nal office. ‘Total loss $40,000. 


A Terrific Thunderstorm. The Raleigh (N. C,) 
Register, of the 13th, mentions that the thunder storm 
of the previous Monday was the most terrific exhibj- 
tion of the kind ever witnessed there. The heavens 
were one vast sheet of living flame, ard peal succeed- 


ed peal of thunder with the rapidity of minute guns, 


Dreadful Event. Inthe city of Lafayette, parish 
of Jefferson, just above New Orleans, a few days since, 
two hears belonging to a butcher escaped from their 
cages, and one of tnem seized a child and tore it so 
severely that it expired in a few hours. 


Great Sale of Multicaulis. A gentieman of Balti- 
more has sold fifteen acres of the Morus Multicaulis 
for $22,500, 

Running away with a Collector. The Pictou Ob- 
server states that Hugh McMillan, light collector at 
the Gut of Canso, has been forcibly carried off by an 
American vessel which he boarded for ihe purpose of 


| exacting the duties. 


There was a_ severe hail storm at 
The hail fell thick- 


Hail Storm. 
Standish, on Saturday afternoon. 
ly, as big as large beans. 


Letters from Natchez and other parts of Mississippi 


‘to the end of June, complain of a great want of rain. 


No rain, it wsa said, had fallen for 52 days, and the 


cotton and corn were suffering from drought. 


Cerography. This is the name ofa new mode o} 
engraving, recently invented by Mr Morse, one ot the 
editors of the New York Observer. The secret of 


Canadian patriot, lately on trial and acquited at De- | the art is known as yet, says the Journal of Commerce, 
|troit, on the charge of violating the neutrality of the “only to Mr Morse and and or two confidential friends 
'Umted States, fought against the French at Corunna, | It is a great discovery, and in due time will be so ac- 
| in Spain, and assisted at the burial of Sir John Mocre. | knowledged. 


| Venerable Tea-lotaller. Atthe temperance din- 

















 Marriey, 


, lial syepatte ie . , ~ | ‘ . ! 
we shall hereafter publish some extracts from them to| ner in Fanueil Hall, Boston, on the 4th, was resent! 


slow the extent of the evils practiced there. [the venerable William Price, now in his 96th year, | 


In Glenburg, Mr Isaac Webster, of No 4 Aroostoo! 

one of tha Boston rebels, who in 1773 aided in throw- | County, to Miss Rebecca Webster. , G Mec 

lrrwal of the Great Western. The steamer Great|ing the tea into the Boston harbor. The fact was | In Searsmont, by Cyrus Kellar Esq. Albert G Sic. 
Western, Capt. Hosken, has arrived, and brings Lon- | happily alluded to by the Rev. J. Marsh, in his speech | Lain to Miss Susan Kimball. 





don papers to the evening of the Sth, Liverpool of the | et the tabl>. The old veteran was called upon his| =~ 


5:h, and Bristol to the Gth. 

\We are sorry to say there isa material decline in| 
cotton, amounting in the aggregate to about 3-4ths | 
of # penny. | 


feet, and received with great cheering. He was | 
helped into his carriage by a revolutionary Jad in his 
€5th year. 





Mr Asaph Rice of Northampton, Mass, states in the | 


OF political news the most important 18 the com- | Worcester Spy, that he owns a horse which has al- | 

+ erect ertermanie arta tate ty ee! Ap bes, aa, | ready travelled, inateam, one hundred and thirteen | 

ers, 1s of more importance than might at first ve, ime | eras dom pe 

agined, y. Fleavy Load. A wagon drawn bv six horses arrived 
The death of Lady Flora Hastings is announced,— | at Baltimore on Tuesday last from Washington Coun- 

the same young lady who was lately the subject of so | tY,1" that State, a distance of abont eighty miles, with | 

much gossip in the Court circles of Londou. | fifty-one barrels offlour, weighing about eleven thou- 
London, June 15. Inthe House of Commons the | *4"¢ pounds. 

“National Petition” was presented by Mr T. Atwood.| Mr Miller. It has been ascertained that Miller, 

Jt prayed for universal! suffrage, for the ballot, for an-| the agent of Mr Steenbergen, whose mysterious dis- 

nual Parliaments, for the remuneration of labor accor- | appearance excited so much notice at the time, went | 

ding to anvient practice, and lastly, for the abolition |to Quebec, and embarked thence in a vessel bound 

f property qualification for members of Parliament. | to Glasgow, Scotland. 

: e petition re quired tenmen to liftit. Jt was or- | Bienide War wet ended. Letters from. Tallahasece 


red to be printed 
* ° |} mention an attack made by the Indians on the house 
Teleg a hic . a } ne } = rh P J her 4 ~ yo ‘ acn aud ye ‘ ~ : ) ib ; i » 
graphic Dispatch from Marseilles, dated July 2. }of Mr Chatres, only ten miles from Tallahassee. 


, » ky or! a} arhkea > . a a 
The wg, h pack oe coming from Malta, an- | They burned his house and murdered his wife and 
nounces that on the ( une news hi e ” pe : . F 
ceived from Comienauial b ste. ot estes lb children. He himsel! escaped by a back door. The 
Are at = Suenee +!) Indians were pursued but had not been caught at the 


8) 
re 
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consequence of which the Turks had 
sion ot several villages of the beylic of Antib (read | 
Aintab.)—This advantage has caused the war party | 
to prevail, and-it had been decided in Council that | 
Ifatiz Pacha should receive orders to advance. The 
tirst division of the Turkish fleet was seen on the 18th 
in the Dardanelles.” 


Washington's Lafe Guard. The only two living 


“Life Guards” of Washington were in the procession | 


on the Fourth of July in Newburg. Their nemes are 
Benjamin Faton and Robert Blair. On entering the 
chutch they bore an American flag, followed by six 
other Revolutionary soldiers—their united ages being 
Sol years. 

We understand that it is the intention of a number 
of gentlemen to put up buildings immediately on the 
burnt section. Large and convenient stores would 
commaed good rent, and would be a profitable way 
of investigating capital.— Eastport Sentinel. 


gained posses- | 


last dates. 


The run of logs this year on the Kennebec has 
been unusually large, greater, it is said, than ever 
came down before in one season, and excellent too 
in quality. 

Ata Juvenile celebration of the 4th at Norwich 
Conn. the lad who read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, wore the identical hat which was owned and 
worn by the Hon. William Williams, of Lebanon, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


Family Poisoned. A family of the name of Kean, 
consisting of a mother and her five children, were 


which it much resembles. Mrs Kean died in a few 


hours afterwards, and the recovery of two of the chil- 
kren was considered doubtful. 


The St. Louis Bulletin of the 9th instant says ; 





Accident. Ebenezer Eaton of Sedgwick, in this 
State, a seaman on board Schr Nancy Maria, Capt 


'“The Missouri river has risen very high, and the 
) Mississippi opposite this place has risen about four 





poisoned in Greenville, N. Y.a few days since, by} 
drinking tea made of yellow saffron, which had been) ;,,, 


gathered by the children, supposing it to be spikenard, | sijks, Shawls, Challeys, Mousseline de Lains, French and 





| 


‘ 


DEED, 


In Bangor, Charles Hayes Esq. ; Mr Thomas Hatch: 








41. 
fn Gardiner, Dr David Neal. 
In Skowhegan Patty, wife of Nathan Moore, and 
anohter of the late Samuel Bullen of Hallowell. 

n Palermo Susan wife of Nehemiah Turner, 55. 
In Weld Judith Greenleaf, wife of Joseph O. Dummer 
and danghter of the late Richard Dumimer of Halio- 
well, 49. 

Drowned in Boston Harbor 14th inst. Otis A. Wing 
son of Joseph Wing of Bangor, 24. 


a 
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WILLIAM GORDON 
DEALER IWN 

Shawls, Challeys, Mousseline de 
Laines, &c. &e. 


Rich Silks, 


yy 





No. 3, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell, Me. 
Pigs—-Pigs-- Pigs. 

te sale about forty first rate Pigs. One litter sirec 

by a full blood Berkshire Boar imported in 1838, the 
others by a full blood Bedford and all out of Superior breed- 
ers. On two of them premiums have been awarded. Also 
a sow to pig in August and another in September, sired by 
a fine Boar of a Berkshire and Bedford cross. 

JOHN KEZER, Ja 
Winthrop, July 27, 1839. 3w29 

Purchasers of Rich and Fash- 
able Goods can find a very extensive assortment of Rich 








English Prints, &c. &c. The above goods are perfect, 
and of the latest importations—are bought by the Case a 
very low prices, which enables the subscriber to offer new 
and dessrable goods at much: Jess than the usual prices. 
6w29 WILLIAM GORDON, 
No. 8, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell. 
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. j : n Ser March 13, 1839. 
_ Silks—Silks. Books and German Silver Spoons. In SENATE, 3639. . 
Silks- Yocom’ = lain Silks for —_ subscriber has on hand and will keep for sale the JOB PRINCE, President. 
great variety of rich Fig'd, Striped ie Pa vetail——at various kinds of Schoo! Books generally used in Town March 14, 1839. ApPRovEp JOHN FAIRFIELD 


le at positive Bargains—wholesale at 
sd GORDON’S No. 38, Gages ve 
Front St. Hallowell. Gw2 


Information Wanted. — 
‘tor:—I noticed in the Farmer, sometime since, 
s we aT ad Messrs Bea! & Gaslin were the authors, 
recommending a Mr Foss as their successor ‘to their old 
customers ; stating that he (Mr Foss) would continue the 
business at the celebrated and well known stand, the Stone 
Shop. | have been very credibly informed that a Mr 
Srowne has hired this well known stand for five years, and 
is wide awake soliciting, and I doubt not, flattering cus- 
tomers ‘ on his own hook.’ Query—If these customers 
that he obtains ‘on his own hook, agree to pay him for 
the work he is so ready to look after, and by and by Mr 
Foss shonld happen to step in and say ‘I never said 80,” will 
there not be danger of these customers receiving quite as 
severe abite as your honors were jealous they would re- 
ceive by your ‘brother chip?’ And if Mr Foss is captain 
of the shop, would it not be well for him to sail under his 
own colors 2? Sach pretensions, from such a source, look 
very much like the company of Beal & Gaslin carrying 
on business under the sign of Wm. Beal Horse Shoeing; 
but all this is verv well if there is no puffing, flattery or 
biting in the scrape, ** if you don't sa that greate things 
ye can dew, ye knough!”’ §e. §e. 
ic Let him who is without sin cast the first stone Ft 
if Messrs Beal & Gaslin will give us some light on this 
all important and momentoas subject before they leave their 
bed and board, perhaps never to retarn, they will much 
oblige a good old HAs BEEN Customer to the Stone Shop, 
and an inquirer after FACTS. 


Facts versus Vulcan. 


TRANGE things happen under the sun, and among 
b> the most singular and of recent date is the inquiry 
made in the Farmer for Facts by a particalar individ- 
ual. What particular change has taken place in his mind, 
as to induce him to seek and become familiar with so great 
a stranger to him as ‘Truth, is a marvel to all dest acquaint. 
ed with him. He can have a few facts for his special edi- 
fication. It is a fact that the occupants of the Stone Shop 
have never new steeled harrow leeth with old iron, ‘‘as 








the manner of some is.’ Jt is a fact that the occupants of 


the Store Shop have never new layed plough shares with 
old iron and sworn it was good steel, ‘* as the manner of 
some is.”’ Itis a fact that the occupants of the Stone 
Shop have never filled up the flaws of a ploughshare 
with putty blacked over **as the manner of some is.” 
It is a fact that the occupants of the Stone shop have never 
dunned a man furiously for a settlement, when he had a 
receipt from them in full, It is a fact that a man who 
‘*lives in a glass house should never throw stones.’’ It is 
fuct that the half has not been told, but will be, and prov- 
ed if more is called for. TRUTH. 


Nore. Facts by the Editor. We have heard of the 
‘* Devil among the ‘Tailors,’’ but he seems to have left that 
fraternity and got among the Blacksmiths. Now we have 
a few facts to tell both parties. Jt is fact that you had 
better be raking up the coals of your forges than raking 
open the coals of discord. It is a fact that you had better 
he pounding hot iron than pounding each other. It is a 
fact that if you persist in doing the latter you musi use 
some other anvil than ours ;—or in plain English—smut 
each other in some other columns than those of the Maine 
Farmer. Eprror. 





Yiommouth Academy. 

FANILE Fall Terni of this Institution will commence on 

the first Monday in September and continue sixteen 
weeks, under the care of Mr N. ‘I. True, the present 
Preceptor. The ‘Trustees do not hesitate to say that in 
their opinion this Institution farnishes snch facilities for ac- 
quiring a sound practical education as shall justify any rea- 
sonable expectations on the part of those who may wish to 
avail themselves of its advantages. 

Young men who contemplate fitting themselves for teach- 
ers wi'l find an excellent opportunity for such a preparation 
Lectures on School keeping will be given to a select class, 
and on other subjects before the school accompanied by 
experiments. 

‘Those who enter the Classical Department mast be con- 
tented to pursue a rigid and thorough course of study. No 
considerations whatever will induce the Instructors to adopt 
a different course. 

Itis very desirable that students enter at the opening of 
theterm. ‘I'he loss of a single day at this time may affect 
the studies of a Scholar during the whole term. 

There isa flourishing Society of Students who possess a 
good Library and Reading Room. 

Stationary may be obtained of the Principal. 

Good Board can be obtained in respectable families and 
as cheap as at other similar Institutions. 

Terms—In the General English Department $3,00 : 
High do. and Classical do. $3,75, for twelve weeks. 

WN. PIERCE, Secretary. 








Schools, and a variety of other kinds of Books. 
Also, 
A splendid assortment of German Silver Tea and Table 
Spoons which are superior to any other kind of spoon used 
that can be purchased at the same price. 
A variety of Brass Clocks, 

A general assortment of English and. 
Vest India Goods, Jewelry, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 

EZRA WiLL MAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, June 25, 1839. 24 


Commissioners’ Notice. 
\ E having been appointed by the Hon. Judze of Pro- 
bate for the County of Kennebec, to receive and 

examine the claims of the creditors cf the estate of Ben- 
JAMIN Carr, Jr. late of Readfield in said County, de- 
ceased, whose estate is represented insulvent, give notice 
that six months from the twenty-fifth day of June last have 
been allowed to said creditors to bring in and prove their 
claims, and that we will attend to the service assigned us 
at the Office of Seth May, Esq., in Winthrop, on Satar- 
day the 31st of August, 1839, and Monday the 23d of De- 
cember next, from 10 o'clock A, M. to 6 P. M. 

SETH MAY, Cc bg 

OREN SHAW, ¢ ommissioners. 
Winthrop, July 25, 1839. 


Yiousseline de cwaime Dress Pat- 
terns, at only two dollars and fifty cents a dress—warrant- 
ed ten yards each—Just received and for sale at 

GORDON’S, No. 8, Gage’s Row, 

Front St. Hallowell. 3w29 


Winthrop High School for Males 
and Females. 
THE Fourth Term in this Lostitution will commence 


on Monday the Sth of August. 
ALFRED W. PIKE, Principal. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
RESOLVE proposing an amendment of the Constitution of 
the State. 

Reso.vep, Two thirds of both Houses of the Leyisla- 
ture concurring, that the Constitution of the State be amen- 
ded by striking out the fourth section of the sixth article 
thereof, and substituting in the room thereof, the words 
following, viz: ‘Section 4. All judicial officers, now in| 
office, or who may be hereafter appointed, shall from and | 
after the first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred | 
and forty, hold their offices for the term of seven years from | 
the time of their respective appointments (unless sooner re- | 
moved by impeachment or by address of both branches of 
the Legislature to the Executive) and no longer, unless re- 
appointed thereto.*’ 

Reso.tvep, That the Selectmen of the several towns, 
Assessors of the several plantations, and Aldermen of the 
cities, are hereby empowered and directed to notify the 
inhabitants of said towns, plantations and cities, in the man- 
ner prescribed by law at their next annual meeting in Sep- | 
tember, to vote upon the following question, viz* ‘Shall | 
the Constitution of the State be so amended as to strike out | 
the fourth section of the sixth article, and substitute in the 
room thereof the words following? viz: Sec. 4. All jadi- 
cial officers now in office, or who may be hereafter appoint- 
ed, shall from and after the Ist day of March, in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty, hold their offices for the term 
of seven years from the time of their respective appointments 
(unless sooner removed by impeachment or by address of 
hoth branches of the Legislature to the Executive) and no 


























longer, unless re-appointed thereto. ”’ 

Resoivepn, that the inhabitants of said towns, planta- | 
tions and cities, shall vote by ballot upon said question ; 
those in favor of said amendinent expessing it by the word 


Yes, upon their ballots, and those opposed to the wens: 


STATE OF MAINE. 
SecrerTary’s Orrice, 
Augusta, May 15, 1839. 

I hereby certify, that the foregoing isa true copy of the 
original Resolve in this office; and in pursuance thereof, 
request ail printers of newspapers in this State, to publish 
the same “‘for three months at least before the second Mon- 
day of September next,” agreeably to the provisions therein 
contained. 

Attest : A. R NICHOLS, 
9 Secretary of Bate. 





Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges, 
1 remedy for Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Tie-Douler- 
eux, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headache, Sc. 


XTRACT of a letter from the Editor of the Quincy 
Patriot, published in this State. ; 
John S Harrison—Dear Sir—The excellent qualities of 
your Lozenges and their superior efticacy in Costiveness 
and Dyspepsia ought to be extensively known; so thatper- 
sons laboring under the above complaints, may find acer- 
tain, and cheap remedy. I have no faith in the pretended 
merits of the vile medicines of quack itinerants ; which are 
almost daily manufactured and vended only for the sake of 
gain, regardless of consequences, and consequently am care- 
ful to test before recommending an article. ‘Ihe worth of 
your Lozenges_has been fully proved by experience.— 
‘Troubled as | have been for the seven past years with cost- 
iveness, attended with an acute pain in the right side, and 
after having tried the various remedies proposed—reguated 
my diet—exercised uniformly still | was afflicted with my 
complaint, and only found a ** healing balm,’ after using a 
few boxes of your inestimable medicine. Whenever the 
ouymptoms begin to reappear, | have only to take three or 
four of the Lozenges before going to bed, and In the morn- 
ing find myself well. 1 have known them to be preserbed 
by physicians in this vicinity, who admit of their virtues 
My advice to those afflicted as I have been, isto try fairly 
your medicine, and [ have no doubt they will bear me out 
in my assertions. You are at liberty to make what use you 
please of my unsolicited testimony. Yours respectfully, 
Quincy, Sept. 22, 1838. Joun A. Green. 


This medicine is not published as a universal nostram, 
calculated to cure all tie diseases incident to humanity, bat 
rather as a means of preventing them. 

Nine tenths of the most serious maladies arise from an 
unhealthy action of the stomach and bowels or liver, in- 
ducing as a natural consequence, | NDIGESTION, ard its 
results—such as Head Ache, Acidity of the stemach, 
Heartburn, Flatule ney, Nausea, Jaundice, Pain af- 
ter eating, anda whole catalogue of other complaints, 
which will be entirely removed by the use of this medicine 

Aperients in general contain some drastic purgative, which, 


| after operation, leave the bowels in a worse condition than 


they found them.—Such effects will not follow the use 
of these Lozenges. 

Females in delicate health are advised to try this Medicine. 
They are perfectly safe to be taken at any time, and under 
any circumstances. These Lozenges are prescribed by 
some of the first Physicians in Boston. ‘The propri- 
etor is at liberty to refer to several who have for a long 
ime employed them in their families and general practice. 

‘The Proprietor is every day receiving orders from sea-far- 
ing persons, who find them the best medicine against Cost- 
iveness, to which all are subject on going to sea, 

When the Lozenges are to be taken to sea, they ought to 
be kept in tight bottles. 

‘The Peristaltic Lozenges are retailed at 50 cents per box 

Prepared onxty by J. 8. HARRISON, 256 Essex Street 
Salem Mass, 

‘The above highly popular medicine has been for some 


ment expressing it by the word .Vo, upon their ballots. years in general use in N. England, where it it enjoys the 


Resoxvep, that the Selectinen, Assessors, and Alder- | 
men shall preside at said metings, receive, count and declare 
the votes in open meeting; and the Clerk of said towns, | 
plantations and cities shall make a record of said proceed-| 
ngs, and of the number of votes, in the presence of the | 
Selectmen, Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and trans- | 
mit a true and attested copy of suid record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State, and cause the same to be delivered 
to said Secrerary on or before the first Wednesday of Jan}, 
uary next. | 

Resoxvep, that the Secretary of State shall canse this 
Resolve to be published in all the aewspapers printed in the 
State, for three months at least befure the second Monday | 
of September next, and also cause copies thereof, with a 
suitable form of a Retarn to be sent forthwith to the Select- 
men of all the towns, and tothe Assessors of all the planta- 
tions, and to the Aldermen of all the cities in the State. 
And said Secretary shall, as early as may be, in the next | 
session of the Legislature, lay all such retarns before said | 
Legislature, with an abstract thereof, showing the number 
and state of the votes. — 

In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 12, 1839. 
H. HAMLIN, Speaker, 





Read and passed. 


highest reputation. Jn the various obstructions incident 
to the female constitution at stated seasons, they have 
been used wilh great benefit; they invigorate the system 
ind by their tonic properties, bring on a natural and heal- 
thy action in all the secretions—many persous can be per- 
sonally referre@ to who have used the Lozenges, at the 
proprietor chooses to trust the reputation of his medicine to 
the respectability of his numerous A gents. 


iHarrison’s Remedy for the Piles. 
ME HIS is an Ointment which has been used with the 
best effects by numerous persons ; it is prescribed by 
the most eminent physicians in Massachusetts, and will be 
warranted in all cases. Full directions for use accompany 
each box, with a plain treatise on the disease—Price 50 cts 
Both the ahove valuable medicines are prepared by J. 8. 
HARRISON, Apothecary, Salem, Mass., and for sale in 
mest places in New-England. The following named per- 
sons have been appointed in this State as Agents,— 
Hallowell, SAMUEL ADAMS, F. Scammon, T. B. 
Merrick ; Gardiner, A. T. Perkins ; Augusta, J E Ladd, 
Bangor, Whittier §& Guild, G W Holden ; Portland, Josh- 
na Dargin § Co., Artemas Carter ; Eastport, John Beck- 
ford. eo 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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POETRY. 














From the New England Farmer, 

Mr Editor :—Shall I help you lecture the “ world’s 
people” for their ardent devotion to the “Money God”? 
-——By way of beguiling a winter evening, I turned m y 
thoughts on the subject into rhyme—if my self-esteem 
was very large, I should say poetry. Ther are at 
your service if you want something to help fillup one 
of the extra pages you promise, but pray do not crowd 
out anything that has value in it. 
Your friend, 


We toil,—and atill toil on-- 
To gather wealth and wo, 
Nor think how soon the wealth may fly ; 
The wo will never go. 
If for eternit 
We thought to gather gold, 
If countless years of happiness 
That treasure could unfold, 
Not harder should we strive 
To heap the glittering dross, 
Counting al! time spent otherwise 
A serious, certain loss, 
And thus we delve in youth, 
And thus through manhood’s prime, 
Hoping in age toreap the fruit 
Of all this wasted time.— 
But when the years arrive 
To which we’ve looked for rest, 
And when we just begin to think 
Our labors will be blest, 
Come sickness, pain and age ;— 
Comes ali the mournful train 
Of wasted days, and ill-spent hours, 
Careering through the brain 
On memory’s fleet wings, 
To sadden all our joy, 
And mix our golden happiness 
With misery’s alloy. 





on 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


lorgive and forget! why the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform, 
If the flowers but remembered the chilling winds only, 
And the fields give no verdure for fear of the storm! 
Oh, still in thy loveliness, emblem the flower, 
Give the fragrance of feeling to sweeten life’s way, 
And prolong not again the brief cloud of an hour, 
With tears that but darken the rest of the day! , 


Forgive and forget! there’s no breast so unfeeling 
But some gentle thoughts of affection there live,— 
And the best of us all requires something conceding, 
Some heart that with smiles can forget and forgive ! 
Then away with the cloud from those beautiful eyes, 
That brow was no home for such frowns to have met, 
Oh how could our spirits e’er hope for the skies, 
If Heaven refused to forgive and forget ? 


We have before us an Address, delivered be- 


-| fore the young gentlemen admitted to the de- 


gree of Bachelor of Arts, at the first commence- 
ment of the University of Nashville, by its ven- 
erable President Dr Philip Lindsey—which de- 
servesto be more extensively circulated than 
we fear it has been—and from which we make 
the following extract—and shall give more ofit 
in future.—S, Cultivator. 

** | know not what are to be your future pro- 
fessions or occupations. Every honest calling 
ought to be esteemed honorable. 1 address you 
as moral and intellectual beings—as the patri- 
ot citizens ofa great republic. You may be 
merchants, mechanics, farmers manufacturers 
—and yet be eminently distinguished and emi- 
nently useful, if you will persevere in seeking 
after knowledge and in making a proper use of 
it. The Medici—Necker—Ricardo—were mer 
chants or bankers: Franklin was a mechanic : 
Washington was a farmer. By far the greater 
part of our countrymen are and must be farmers. 
They must be educated ; or, what is the same 
thing, ecucated men must become farmers, if 
they would maintain their just influence and as- 
cendency in the state. Icannot wish for the 
alumni of Cumberland College, a more health- 
ful, independent useful, virtuous, honorable, pat- 
riotic employment, than that of agriculture. Kor 
is there any condition in life more favorable to 
the calm pursuits of science philosophy and re- 
ligion ; and to all that previous training which 
ultimately constitutes wisdom and _ inflexible in- 
tegritye Should our college eventually become 
the grand nursery of intelligent, virtuous farm- 
ers, I shall esteem it the most highly favored in- 
stitution in our country. Ihave long thought 
that our college graduates often mistake their 
true path to honor and usefulness, in making 
choice of alearned profession, instead of con- 
verting agriculture into a learned profession, as 
it ought to be, and thereby obtaining an honest 
livelihood in the tranquil shades of the coun- 
try.” 








Strayed or Stolcn, 
ROM the pasture of the subscriber in the south part 
of Wayne, on the 4th of Joly, a yoke of red OXEN, 
eight years old—girth about 7 feet. The largest had one 
brass ball on hishorn ; the other had a white tail. Any 
person who will return said oxen, or give information where 
they may be found, shal! be suitably rewarded. 
SETH MAXIM, 2p. 


Wayne, Jaly 17, 1839. 8w27 

















it has frequently occurred to us that our young 
men, on completing their studies in our colleg- 
es, mistake the road to usefulness and comfort 
in preferring the study of some fashionable pro- 
fession to the pursnits and occupations of raral 
life, Assoon as a young gentleman is admit- 
ted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, his tho’ts 
are turned on the future, and perhaps the first 
resting place they find is upon the acquirement 
of professional knowledge of some kind, which 
to him seems the only road to wealth or distine- 
tion. Thus we see the science of agriculture 
neglected by those wifo are capable of investi- 
gating them as they should be ; and every pos- 
sible inducement to engage in the improvement 
of the soil, and to assist nature in what she is 
wont to do for man, is but a feather in the scale 
of reasoning. And through fear of adopting 
some pursuit that is attended with a little labor 
and as some call it drudgery (but which is the 
greatest conducive to good health) resort is had 
to the study of some profession—which has done 
and we fear is doing great injury to our country. 
We wage no war against professions of any 
kind; on the contrary, they are indispensable, 
but it is a fact that it is considered an unpopular 
step nowadays for a young man on completing 
his academic studies to devote his time and 
talents, if he possess any, to the advancement 
of the cause of agriculture. 





Found, 


N the road leading from Augusta Village to the Cross 
Roads in Hallowell, a Brown Survovur which the 
Owner cawhave by paying for this Notice and calling upon 
D. A. FAIRBANKS. 
Winthrop, July 15, 1839. 





Notice. 
MPOUNDED in the town Pound 
of Wales, and taken up by Samuel 
ts Potter, a sorrel Mare, supposed to be a 
or 5 years old witha light or grey mane andtail. ‘The 
owner is requested to prove property pay charges, and take 


her away. SAMUEL POTTER. 


Jaly 5, 1838. 
aye Casks of Powder and Seven hundred pounds of 
Shot, for sale by A. B. & P. MORTON. 
Hallowell, May 24th, 1839. 


Whrashing Machine for Sale. 
HLE. subscribers wou'd respectlully give notice that 
they have Pirts’' HorsKe-Power and Separator, 
which they now offer for sale on liberal terms te any one 
wi hing to purchase the same. We used them the last sea- 
so in Waldo & Belfast where we believe we gave good 
satisfaction to all who employed us. The separator has ran 
one season only, and the Horse-Power two. ‘They were 
bailt by first rate workmen and we ‘think are as good as 
can be bought elsewhere. For further particulars inquire 
of Benjamin Hartshon of Belfast who has them in depos- 
ite, or of. the subscribers in Monmouth or send by Mail to 
Winthrop. ° (24) ORAN FAIRBANKS, 
Jane, 25, 1839. HIRAM FAIRBANKS, 
50 Hogsheads Gaudaloupe and Cuba Molasses, for sale 


by A. B. &. P. MORTON, Hallowell. 








Powder and Shot. 
















GRAIN CRADLES. 

‘ig Subscriber, having resided in the State of New- 

York, availed himself of the opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the variety of Grain Cradles 
and the mode of using them. From these patterns and a 
late improvement in the most approved, a Cradle has been 
constructed in that State, simple in form, light and easy to 
use, and every way suited for cutting grain. It is believed 
to be uperior to any other pattern in the United States, — 
Those wishing to purchase can be supplied, and obtair. the 
necessary information for using them, by calling on the 
subscriber at Kent’s Hill, Readfield, or on his Agents in 
most of the towns in this State. 

WILLIAM H. WOODFORD. 


— gj 

We the subscribers, having purchased and used Wm. H 
Woodford's Improved Grain Cradles, are fglly confident 
that they will come into general use as soon as their utility 
is known. More Grain may be cut by one man with one 
of them than by five men in the usual way, in the same 
time. In the purchase of this machine we study eeonomy, 
as it is the greatest labor-saving implement to the Farmer 
that we have ever seen. 


Robert Ford, Joshua Packard, 
Samuel B. Davis, Oakes Packard, 
me Fogg, Asa Hutchinson, Jr. 
David Wheelock, Seth Norcross, 
Thomas Pierce, Walter Hains, 


From the Report of a Committee of the Ken Co. 4g. 
Society. 

A Grain Cradle, manufactured by Wm. H. Woodford, 
of Readfield, is in our opinion, the best calculated to do the 
work for which it is designed, with the greatest ease, and 
efficiency, of any other now in use in this State, and as Mr 
W oodford has been to considerable expense to obtain the 
pattern, and in making preparations to manafactare the ar- 
ticle extensively, so that our farmers will be able to obtain 
this useful implement of husbandry, at home, at the same 
time getting a better article at a less price, than they can 
buy a foreign article, we hope you will encourage him by a 
gratuity. 26 


Copartnership Notice. 
HE subscribers would respectfully inform their 
friends and the public generally, that they have form- 
ed a connection in business at at North Dixmont Mills, 
(County of Penobscot, and State of Maine,) for the man- 
ufacture of Porter's Portable, Horse power Thrashing Ma- 
chines, and that they have commenced said business under 
the firm of McInrir& & Srevens, who havesaid Ma- 
chines at all times ready for sale at the above Mills. 
RUFUS McINTIRE, 
RUFUS STEVENS. 
North Dixmont, July 8th, 1889. 


Pitts’ Horse Power. 

HE Subscriber respectfully gives notice to the Public, 

that he continues to Manufacture Pitts’ Patent Horse 

Power at his shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, 

where he is now fitting up fifty, part of which are finished 

and ready for delivery, and the remainder will be finished 

as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing ,the 
ensuing season. 

This machine has been well tested by the public, and 
has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical sk1/! 
in its arrangements and movements, and is efficient in it 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that it is seconds 
to none in the State. There have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of impor- 
tance to its durability and well working. 

He employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 

sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
ommend them as a finished article. They will be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 
Village, and at his shop, where all who feel interested, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. He will also supply Separaters 
and Cleansers, if requested, or ‘Thrashers and Horse Pow- 
ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonalle Notice be 
given. 
P Application may be made to Capt. Samuel Beujamin, at 
Winthrop Village, for further information—he is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to, and all favors gratefully acknowledged. 

June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 


Notice to Wool Growers, 
— Readfield Cotton and Woolen Manofactaring 
Company will manufacture wool into Cassimeres, 
Plain Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, Flannels, &c. on shares, 
or by the yard at the following prices, viz ; 

Sattinets, (including the warp,) from 33 to 37 1-2 cents 
per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per 
yard ; Cassimeres from 42 to 60 cents per yard ; Blan 
kets over two yards wide from 32 to 42 cents per vard ; 
Flannels from 17 to 25 cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 26 
cents per yard. 

Said Company having the newest improved machinery 
and the best of workmen wil] manufacture with neatness 
and despatch, and hope to obtain a share of public patron- 
age. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr., Agent. 

Readfield, May 30, 1839. 3m20 




















